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America has by far the best news coverage in the world. Our press and radio, however, must concentrate on high-speed dispatches, often omitting the great spiritual factors which motivate the 
news. And unfortunately much reporting is under the pressures of narrow provincialism and our traditional prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism frequently 
threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. Between The Lines seeks to provide greater insight by presenting selected reports, research analyses, and forecasts 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and 
in communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 





Your Job, Your Business, Your Savings in ’60 


The next few months will be among the most critical in modern 
America’s economic history. The giant steel industry (back to work only 
under compulsion of the Taft-Hartley injunction) and the nation’s railroads 
(operating under the threat of a coast to coast walk-out) must soon arrive 
at decisions that will affect all wages and all prevailing labor policies. If 
either or both of these conflicts are settled by the time this is read, then the 
terms of the settlement will have the same critical bearing on the future. 


(The interdependence of all Am- 
erican industry is emphasized in the 
U. S. Dept of Commerce report 
that 60 per cent of American work- 
ers are employed in only one per 
cent of the companies of the nation. 
These firms include all those with 
100 employees or more. By con- 
trast, 60 per cent of all businesses 
have fewer than four employees. 
However, these accounted for only 
62 per cent total employment, all 
of which reveals the increasing con- 
centration among the very large 
corporations.) 

Because of the long steel strike 
and fears of further harm to the 
nation’s economy from the threaten- 
ed railroad strike, public opinion 
polls in December reveal that the 
majority of the public now favors 
compulsory arbitration in industry. 
But how far should compulsion be 
carried? It is important to realize 
that free collective bargaining is a 
vital necessity of a free economy. 
An eminent attorney, W. H. Davis, 
long associated in labor and indus- 
try relations, commented, “If em- 
ployers and employees cannot and 
will not agree, there is no enterprise; 
if they are forced to work without 
agreement, there is no freedom. It 
has been the success of collective 
bargaining within free enterprise 
which has challenged the basic as- 
sumption of Marxism that a capital- 
istic society is doomed because it 
will make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer until in the end.... 
there comes violent revolution.” 

Civilized progress is the victory 
of persuasion over force. Therefore, 
the crisis, now at its peak, becomes: 
How can a productive peace be 
restored in steel and transportation 
with a minimum of compulsion and 
a maximum of persuasion between 
the warring leadership of business 


and labor? 
(continued second col., NEXT page) 





“What Can I Do?’ 


Much is being said and written 
about the problems of retirement 
...the dilemmas of elderly people 
who are still vigorous, who are ac- 
customed to responsibility and who 
cannot accept inactivity without 
harmful reactions, both physical 
and mental. “Why should we accept 
inactivity — with so much that needs 
to be done in our world?” ask many. 


A program to wipe out illiteracy 
in the U. S. has been inaugurated 
by a Christian layman in North Car- 
olina who has used his retirement 
as an opportunity to enlarge his ac- 
tivities and service to mankind. 

Mayes Behrman, in the words of 
his former pastor, “is a quiet man 
who is never quite content to accept 
his world as it is. He has a sensitive 
conscience on matters of human re- 
lations . . . . towards all men, without 
discrimination or prejudice. Just tak- 
ing his paycheck was never enough.” 

In spite of being officially retired, 
Mr. Behrman hit upon the idea 
of a nationwide literacy program 
through TV. He raised the initial 
amounts needed to provide the films 
and began his program through the 
newspapers and TV stations in his 
home area of North Carolina. But 
after these initial efforts, beginning 
Jan. 4, 1960, the Literacy Move- 
ment in the Southeast is to be 
launched on a nationwide scale. 
Volunteer workers to organize and 
implement the TV teachings of il- 
literates in all states will be sought 
for. Retired people especially, who 
have the qualifications in education 
to teach others, will be sought out 
and invited to cooperate. 

If you are interested in giving 
either time or money, write to Mayes 
Behrman, Coordinator, Literacy 
Movement by TV, Brasstown, N. 
Carolina. 





NEW YEAR’S GREETING is always appropriate, especially for 

those we may have overlooked on our Christmas list. And what 
more appropriate greeting for the New Year could there be than a year’s 
subscription to Between The Lines — a gift of insight and understanding 
that will continue through all the next twelve months. Yet the cost is 
just $2. per year.... For each five subscriptions you send in, we will 
give you, without cost, a year’s extension on your own subscription. 


An attractive gift card announcing your gift, will be mailed in 
your name to each recipient on your list. Send in your gift subscription 
list today to Between The Lines, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 











X-Ray and Forecast 
NEW DECADE — NEW ERA 


S the 1960’s begin, many events point to a new international political 
era. One historic event is the 12-nation treaty on Antarctica, which 
pledges the participants (including the U. S. and Russia) to the peaceful 
exploration and development of Antarctica, while barring all military ex- 
periments or military bases. This treaty points the way for the peaceful 
exploration of outer space — the next great test of man’s behavior in the 
atomic age. Both Antarctica and space are vast uninhabited regions only 
recently opened to exploration; hidden within both is much knowledge re- 
lated to climate, the atomic nucleus, the origins of life, all of which can 
immeasurably improve the lot of mankind. 


BOTH ANTARCTICA AND SPACE present advantages for hos- 
tile missile stations; therefore the U. S. and Russia, each claiming large 
sections of Antarctica, not only signed away a significant portion of their 
asserted sovereignty but sacrificed possible military advantage. The treaty 
did not require that they renounce their territorial claims, but it provided 
that scientific expeditions should move without restrictions in all Antarcti- 
ca, that peace inspectors be allowed to go anywhere they wished and to 
pry into every box, building, airplane and ship. That Russia agreed to this 
pledge promptly and without reservation is one of the major symbols of 
hope in this hour. This treaty proves that when steps have been taken to 
ease the fears that have traditionally harassed the Russian mind, there is 
a prospect of peaceful agreement. 


DIPLOMATIC AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLES understand why the 
Kremlin is reluctant to permit disarmament inspection teams to move at 
will through Russia’s interior. For the Reds have long been opposed to al- 
lowing the West to get a view of Russia’s many secret military installations. 
But such fears have now been bridged in one area of the globe, thus pro- 
viding techniques, precedents and hope that such agreements can be made 
elsewhere. Peace-making is being crippled by the tendency to report such 
good news with dull monotones on back pages, while war threats and fear 
get front page headlines. Fear stimulates plane, missile and ship contracts, 
boosts employment, military careers, political ambitions. The danger of 
war does not reside alone in Russia but has become a built-in feature of 
our Own society. 


U. S.-SOVIET COOPERATION 


OVIET and U. S. scientists have already been working in complete and 
friendly cooperation for many months on joint projects in Antarctica. 
Likewise this spirit of cooperation is now being extended to include further 


research on improved methods for detecting atomic bomb tests — under- 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


ground as well as in outer atmosphere. For months the test-ban conference 
in Geneva has been stalled by the refusal of the U. S. to agree on under- 
ground test bans until fool-proof methods of detection could be devised; 
meanwhile the Russians have balked on conducting further research on im- 
proved detection techniques. The Soviet, however, has recently agreed to 
share in this advanced research. The U. S. has reciprocated by inviting Rus- 
sia to make use of this country’s world-wide tracking network when the 
Russians should launch a man into space. The National Aeronautics Space 
Administration presented this offer of our aid “as an evidence of our in- 
terest in international cooperation.” This U. S. gesture is especially mag- 
nanimous in assuming that the Russians will be the first to launch man into 
space and in brushing aside the disappointments, rivalries and fears felt by 
many in Washington as the Soviet leads the way into space. 


THE PRESIDENT’S DRAMATIC TURNABOUT 


RESIDENT Eisenhower's daring reversal of official policy towards 

Russia and his vigorous pursuit of peaceful negotiations has no doubt 
been the stimulating force behind these constructive developments. In a 
White House press conference, the President admitted that he had reversed 
many Pentagon and State Dept. positions. When he was asked, for in- 
stance, why he was curtailing expenditures planned for manned aircraft 
and atomic missiles, he said frankly that “We are in a new era and the na- 
tion must be on its guard against hysterical urges to spend great amounts of 
money on new weapons.” He warned that weapons of war no longer pro- 
vide security and can only bring universal destruction. To back up his 
warning, the President quoted the verse, “Be not the first by which the new 
is tried, nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” (A slight variation from 
“Essay on Criticism” by Alexander Pope.) 


As we have commented previously, anyone with less military prestige than Eisenhower 
wouldn’t get away with such drastic reversals of policy without thunderous propaganda counter- 
attacks by the Pentagon, by the extremists in both parties and by the great industrial combines 
which are now having their defense contracts curtailed. Moreover, the President’s new attitude is 
touching off some pretty fireworks in several other areas: When headlines recorded shock and 
anger over Panama mob scenes whirling about the Panama Canal, and dark hints from some 
quarters implied that the Marines might have to occupy Panama to protect U. S. interests (the 
Canal), Eisenhower suggested that we meet the Panamanians half way. He indicated that we 
should grant them some of the things they sought — the right to put the Panama flag alongside 
the U. S. flag over the Canal, for examp'e, and concessions in the financial and commercial ar- 
rangements maintained in the U. S.-Panama Canal community. 


Also, when headlines were popping indignantly over the increased number of universi- 
ties and colleges that were rejecting the Federal student loan plan because of student reaction 
against loyalty oaths, the President frankly said he thought it was unfair to single out any group 
of citizins for suspicion and that he thought they had a right to be resentful. 


THE DEEPER IMPLICATIONS of Eisenhower's actions will be 
particularly felt in the 1960 political campaign. What impact will his new 
outspoken tolerance and his drive for peace have on the GOP hopefuls? 
We repeat, from our last issue: Will the Democratic candidates wave flam- 
ing banners denouncing the Republican Administration for “getting soft on 
communism” and “letting America’s armed guard down’? Since the Ameri- 
can public overwhelmingly supported the Administration in arranging the 
Khrushchev visit while the old guard in both parties grumbled; since 77 per- 
cent of the American people support the continuation of the A-bomb test 
ban (N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Dec. 2), perhaps peace as a political issue will 
look good for a change. Hour by hour this becomes the most important 
question in American life. GOP and Democratic party strategy leaders are 
spending long nights in smoke-filled rooms, trying to find their way through 
this new situation. And the smoke gets thicker and thicker — for the 
switch is a hard one for men who have been so unprincipled that they 
would risk all the horrors of atomic war to win an election. 


THE MEANING OF THE CUBAN REVOLUTION 


(Continued from our last issue: In the previous report we presented analyses drawn from the 
experiences and observations of American educational and missionary personnel in Cuba. The 
following is based chiefly on the reports of American news observers who dare to contradict the 
popular oversimplifications of the Cuban revolution found in most news channels.) 


ITHIN the next four months Cuba will likely undergo a severe eco- 
W nomic crisis. The island's sugar surplus is high, and the country is not 
selling its sugar crop due to the unsettled conditions. These conditions 
would be inevitable during any such basic revolutionary change. but they 
have been greatly aggravated by Castro’s dangerously erratic behavior. 
Francis McCarthy, chief of the United Press International bureau in Cuba, 
warns that “if Castro does not weather the economic storm, we will sec 
real trouble — in Cuba and elsewhere in Latin America. The UPI bureau 
chief goes on to say that, despite all the unfavorable reporting on the 
Cuban revolution in this country, the man in the street is better off than 
before Castro took over. The Cuban peso is higher in value, rents have been 
reduced by 50 per cent; the cost of public utilities services has been reduced 
by 25 per cent; the cost of medicine has been reduced even more. Small 
businesses are flourishing because people have more to spend. Thus, de- 
spite the chaos and distress at higher levels, the revolution at its base is 
holding the support of the common people — and that is what counts. 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Your Job, Your Business, Your Savings in °60 (Cont.) 


This Newsletter forecast over a 
year ago that some form of “Courts 
of Industrial Relations” would soon 
have to be established to prevent a 
costly chaos in industrial relations. 
But there is an important difference 
between courts that would deal in 
facts and legal persuasion or courts 
of compulsory arbitration. These 
courts or labor judiciary bodies 
should be used only to compel man- 
agement and labor to get the facts 
on the table and detached from the 
distortion and propaganda that both 
sides now infiltrate into the “facts” 
as each side presents them; such a 
court would then place the facts and 
its recommendation before the pub- 
lic, the court being only empowered 
to recommend and urge a settlement- 
formula in line with justice and the 
public interest. The strike-bound in- 
dustry would be given a period of 
time to affect a settlkement. No in- 
dustry could prosper under the glare 
of an outraged public opinion. Some 
economists have urged that the Gov- 
ernment should use compulsion only 
to the point of requiring the major 
industries, like steel, railroads, pub- 
lic power, etc. —when facing a 
strike — to continue production dur- 
ing the dispute, with profits being 
impounded by the Government until 
a settlement is reached. (Remember 
how the quarrelling bishops of Rome 
were once locked in a sanctuary and 
permitted only bread and water until 
they elected a Pope?) 





WHY THIS STALEMATE? 
All this is the climax of a 30-year 
conflict between industry and labor 
in the political arena. Business lead- 
ers have seized upon this hour “to 
get management back into the sad- 
dle.” The exposure of corruption in 
some unions made the hour seem 
especially propitious. 


“Bust the big unions, break their 
monopolistic power, recapture all 
prerogatives of management as they 
are increasingly threatened by the 
growing dominance of the labor 
boss”... this has been the do-or-die 
policy of top business leaders in the 
past 15 months. With automation 
now developing at a rapid pace, 
business leaders have felt that they 
must — at all costs — regain com- 
plete control over “work policies” 
and decisions that govern changes 
in employment that automation 
necessitates. There are many sound 
arguments behind this view — but 
is the answer to be found in recrim- 
ination and revenge? 


Industry itself provides the answer 
in the hushed-up dissension between 
management leaders themselves in 
the steel industry: When two small 
steel companies, Kaiser and Inland 
Steel of Chicago, broke with the de- 
termined hold-the-line, bust-labor 
position of big steel and settled with 
the union leaders, the angry accu- 


sations between big-steel and little- 
steel management provided startling 
evidence of where the crux really 
lies. James Reston, ace observer for 
the N. Y. Times, points it out thus, 
“Men like Kaiser and William 
Kaples of Inland Steel are far from 
satisfied with the present labor-man- 
agement war and are searching for 
ways of replacing constant wage in- 
creases by some method of sharing 
costs, savings and profit increases 
(with the worker)... The last union 
compromise worked out by Kaiser 
... contains the germ of such pro- 
posals ...a possible way out of the 
annual blood-letting.” 


The Kaiser settlement, which 
should have been accepted as a 
pattern for big-steel, featured the 
creation of a committee consisting 
of Kaiser management-labor assoc- 
iates to study the problems of auto- 
mation and its relationship to em- 
ployment policies and to make rec- 
ommendations that will prevent in- 
justices and work out methods 
whereby the benefits of automation 
might be shared by both the stock- 
holders and workers alike. The 
Kaiser plan is an approach to the 
notable Armour plan whereby the 
great packing house corporation 
agreed to set aside a share of its 
profits from the increased produc- 
tion created by automation to re- 
train workers and re-establish them 
in new jobs. (See BTL, Nov. 15.). 


The attitude of big-steel is further revealed 
in other ways: When the chairman of the U.S. 
Stee! Corp., Roger Blough, appeared before 
the Senate Anti-Trust Monopoly subcommittee 
to testify on proposed legislation that wou'd 
require giant corporations to explain the rea- 
sons for price increases to the Federal Trade 
Commission, Blough charged that “‘all such 
ideas are modeled on Communist Russian lines 

. . what a corporation charges for its prod- 
ucts and the profits it makes are nobody’s bus- 
iness.“” Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney retorted, “‘| 
have never seen so many misconceptions 
crowded into a single statement by any wit- 
ness.’ 

During the recent sessions of the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers, the rostrum echoed 
hour after hour with demands that business 
leadership smash labor on every front, that the 
Government be forced to reduce taxes on prof- 
its, that business leaders be masters of the 
national scene, all seconded by roisterous ap- 
plause. Then Thomas J. Watson, Jr., head of 
International Business Machines Corp., took the 
floor to chal'enge “the backward and unimagi- 
native leadership’ prevailing in many areas. 
“| would make a plea for complete realism in 
understanding the appeal of communism to the 
.... underprivileged peop'es of the world. To 
look on Khrushchev’s claims, however exag- 
gerated, as ineffectual, is merely to put one’s 
head in the sand,” stated Mr. Watson. On the 
other hand, he noted, ‘The American system 
has produced so much for us that it is an omi- 
nous tendency for us to fight any of the forces 
that have helped produce this wealth. We 
should even accept higher taxes and greater 
responsibility to help America go forward.” 
The N. Y. press reported that on’y “polite” 
applause followed Mr. Watson’s appeal. 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN 1960? 
Beyond these immediate problems, 
the prospects for 1960 are — on one 
hand — for continued high profits 
in industry and another boom year 
in terms of corporate earnings, while 
—on the other hand—the eco- 
nomic life of the average American 
family continues to be more difficult 
due to the growing inflation and the 
rising cost of living. The press and 
its advertising associates play up the 

(continued second col., NEXT page) 
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X-Ray and Forecast 


The Castro land reform program is moving at a tremendous pace, 
according to Edwin Lahey, in Cuba for the Washington Post. “Almost 
every week a new reform measure is put into play.” The revolutionary lead- 
ers are absorbed with the “Lucha contra el hambre” (fight against hunger). 
Lahey quotes Waldo Medina, a member of the Supreme Court of Cuba 
who is head of the Agrarian Reform Institute, “It would make you cry to 
see some of these people we are helping. We want very much to make the 
people of the U. S. understand.” The Cuban official then pointed to a map, 
“Right here we recently took over three great estates totaling 495,000 
acres. These wealthy landowners lived in Havana or New York and only 
had 25 workers on all that land. We have expropriated the land and now 
there are 3,000 men working there to feed their families.” He showed a 
map of Las Villas province. The land was marked off in squares and a 
family name was inscribed on each little square. “Look! Where only one 
farmer was here before, now 100 farmers will be feeding their families.” 
Both Lahey and McCarthy of United Press warn that to ignore the power 
of such a revolution at its base is to ignore history. Both also warn that the 
Communists are “swarming all over the place,” seeking to take advantage 
of these swift and rash changes. The Reds are hoping that the Castro revo- 
lution fails so they can take over. Yet, for all the noise and turmoil, the 
facts reveal that the Cuban revolution has actually been moderate. For each 
estate owner is permitted to keep 1,000 acres; all confiscated property will 
be paid for; private property and free enterprise for the common people 
are being protected. If the Reds take over, the large landowners will be 
shot, all land, property and businesses collectivized. 


AMERICAN OBSERVERS IN CUBA report that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment is organizing its payment program for the confiscated land, pre- 
paring to issue bonds payable to the former landowners in 20 years and 
bearing 42 per cent interest— an aspect of the land reform program 
rarely discussed in the hysterical reports in the U. S. press about “the land 
grabs” in Cuba. The Cuban land reform leaders state, “The task of the land 
reform is to confiscate the large estates immediately — leaving each land- 
owner a minimum of 1,000 acres, get the land promptly under cultivation, 
producing food for hungry people — and pay later. The rich can wait, the 
people have waited in hunger for 100 years.” 


THE GREATEST TRAGEDY OF THE HOUR is that the Ameri- 
can people have not been told enough of the truth, and told it soon enough, 
to create intelligent understanding and constructive action in Washington. 
Because of this the U. S. has offered no leadership whatever that would 
unite the democratic forces of Latin America in a constructive program to 
give friendly assistance and guidance to the Cuban revolutionary govern- 
ment, while there was time and opportunity to do so. We seem to have no 
realization of the kind of thinking about communism that prevails in under- 
privileged countries and among hungry people. President Sekou Toure of 
the newly independent state of Guinea, Africa, presents an example of this: 
After his visit to the U. S., Toure stated in an interview, “Many persons 
don’t understand how we think about the Communists. We think that Marx- 
ist methods are good when they can be applied to promote the happiness of 
the common people — if no other method is available. Any doctrine or 
method that gets a better way of living in the hands of the people is useful. 
We are watching all parts of the world and anything that we think can help 
us, we will adopt.” 


(continued) 
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Your Job, ete. (cont. 


profits of industry, the record-break- 
ing sales, as if this were everybody’s 
prosperity, while ignoring the tight 
squeeze that is being felt by millions 
of families. The population increase, 
new and larger families, account for 
much increase in merchandising. 
Living costs will keep edging higher, 
and economists find this trend dis- 
turbing as we have frequently re- 
ported. Some economists believe 
there can be no decline in food 
prices —a chief cause of high living 
costs — until the lid is blown off the 
bakery, poultry and dairy monop- 
olies, monopolies fostered through 
collusion with the giant grocery 
chains. As the great food chains and 
the food processors record ever 
higher profits year after year, the 
average housewife must pinch tight- 
er and tighter on the family income 
to keep her family fed and to bal- 
ance the family budget. Some place 
the breaking point will come. Sev- 
eral starts have been made in Con- 
gress to find out what is happening 
to the consumer’s food dollar be- 
tween the farmer and the retailer. 
But such efforts are always squashed 
by the powerful lobby groups serv- 
ing the food processors and grocery 
chains. It remains to be seen how 
long the public will endure this 
squeeze without a political reaction 
that will make Congress jump. 





The fact that the farmer’s in- 
come has gone down about eight 
per cent in the last 18 months adds 
another acute element to the pinch. 
(Dept. of Agriculture figures show 
further that the farmer’s income has 
gone down 13 per cent since 1950 
while the prices the farmer must 
pay for equipment, etc., have gone 
up 28 per cent.) The farmer gets less 
for the food he produces, while the 
consumer gets less food for his mon- 
ey and the corporations which pro- 
cess and handle the food take out 
an ever larger share. The claim made 
by food manufacturers and proces- 
sors that the pinch on the consumer 
dollar largely comes from increased 
costs of packaging and handling 
food is logical, but this explanation 
does not cover or explain away the 
ever increasing profits that are si- 
phoned off food production by the 
processors and the great chain gro- 
cery corporations. 


And all these factors mean that 
the inflation will increase. Most 
economists expect the present 39¢ 
dollar (1939-40 values) to lose 10 
or 15 cents more in value during the 
next decade. That’s why the stock 
and bond market stays at high levels. 
There is great industrial growth be- 
cause of population increase, but 
much of the gain in investment 
prices is only on paper for the in- 
crease is in reality only an adjust- 
ment to the cheaper dollars. As 
the value of the dollar sinks, prices 
must go up. 


Russia Then & Now 


There is little realization in the 
U. S. of the long history of tyranny 
in Russia. For the struggle for free- 
dom by the Russian people did not 
begin with Stalin and Khrushchev. 

A recent new edition of the life 
of Turgenev, noted Russian author 
of a century ago, titled “Turgenev, 
the Man, His Art and His Age” 
(Orion Press), highlights once more 
the dark centuries of tyranny 
through which the Russian people 
have struggled. The author quotes 
Turgenev’s description of the de- 
pressing mood of Russia a century 
ago, “In the morning you may have 
got back your proof from the cen- 
sor, all mangled and mutilated with 
red ink as though with blood.... 
Journeys outside of Russia become 
impossible, no decent book could 
be ordered from abroad, a sort of 
dark cloud hanging over the so- 
called state departments of _learn- 
ing and literature. And to cap it all, 
denunciations are whispered and 
spread on all sides.” 


In 1852 Turgenev was jailed for 
a month and then confined indefin- 
itely to his country estate under 
police surveillance for having pub- 
lished in Moscow books that stirred 
the wrath of the Czarists. When 
Turgenev wrote the play “A Month 
in the Country,” five years passed 
before the Czar’s censor permitted 
publication and then only after 
changes had been made to suit the 
state’s rigid political requirements. 
Turgenev’s works, mild as_ they 
were in criticism of the Czarist 
regime, suffered much the same fate 
as has the work of the noted poet 
Pasternak whose novel Dr. Zhivago 


is still under official ban. 


There are, however, reports in Russia that 
Khrushchev, having read Zhivago, expects to 
‘liberate’ it soon. 


Creating A Moral Atmosphere: 
We have received a number of com- 
ments about our mention of the 
special royalty arrangement with 
the Treasury Dept. which Eisen- 
hower was able to make on his 
book “Crusade In Europe.” (A pro- 
fessional writer must pay straight 
income taxes on a book he writes, 
for the year the book earnings are 
received, even though he may have 
spent several years writing it. But 
Eisenhower and other “non-profes- 
sional” writers are given special 
permission to list their book earn- 
ings as capital gains.) 

Regarding the profitable author- 
ing of such books, Eric Sevareid 
commented thus: “Does a_ public 
servant, a Senator or General have 
the right to earn private profit out 
of public records which belong to 
the public?” Sevareid reported that 
the late Gen. George Marshall had 
“refused a million dollars for his 
memoirs, telling the prospective 
buyer that he had already been paid 
by his country for his services.” 
(Reporter Magazine, May 29, ’58.) 





Truth About Radiation 


As propaganda increases to resume atomic bomb tests, the status 
quo of radiation danger should be clearly understood, for there is still much 
effort to confuse and mislead the public. The facts of radiation danger have 
finally reached a point of general acceptance in all scientific circles after 
years of deception, debaie and controversy. Only the public remains in 
doubt or confused. The Atomic Energy Commission and Joint Congression- 
al Committees on Atomic Energy have all issued their various public re- 
ports which can be summarized in the following abbreviated statements: 


Bomb tests by all nations so far 
have brought a certain amount of 
damage to human life, both now 
and genetically in the future. While 
the harm is admittedly small in 
terms of the total world population 
of 2,700,000,000, nonetheless, the 
AEC admits that fallout from bomb 
testing will cause from 150 to 300 
cases of leukemia and bone cancer 
each year in this country alone for 
the next 70 years. Also that approx- 
imately 500 babies in the VU. S. will 
be born deformed each year because 
of the bomb tests, during the next 
many decades. The AEC insists 
that these figures are not to be view- 
ed with alarm in the face of the 35 
to 40 thousand deaths on our high- 
ways each year with 500,000 or 
more permanently injured. (The 
Communists, in propagandizing for 
a ban on atomic tests in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, present these 
figures with the question emblazon- 
ed at the bottom of the posters, “But 
suppose they were yours?”) 


The AEC is still guilty of skim- 
ming over the genetical effects of 
radiation on human life for the fu- 
ture. The AEC insists that the bio- 
logical significance of low levels of 
radioactivity is still largely unknown 
although they concede that scien- 
tists all generally agree that any dose 
of radiation, however small, pro- 
duces some biological defects, in- 
jurious influences that will multiply 
during succeeding generations. It is 
conceded that a resumption of atom 
bomb tests would bring the bone- 
content of Strontium 90 close to the 
present maximum of safe concen- 
tration. It has also been determined 
that fallout occurs at a much higher 
rate than was previously estimated, 
increasing the danger from short- 
lived radioactive particles. 


All authorities agree that Carbon 
14 is a dangerous atmospheric 
threat which has been underestim- 
ated in the past, for carbon deposits 
are expected to remain in the atmos- 
phere for 8.000 years and “could 
constitute a genetic hazard in world 
proportions,” warns Dr. Linus 
Pauling, noted chemist and Nobel 
Prize winner, who has carried on 
a one-man campaign to alert us to 
the dangers of Carbon 14 for sever- 
al years. (Because his views clashed 
with popular military attitudes, 
Pauling has been smeared as a left- 
winger and fellow-traveler by ultra 
conservative elements in the press. 
However, Dr. Pauling’s prophecies 
of the danger of Carbon 14 are now 
being admitted in all scientific cir- 
cles.) It is admitted by the AEC that 


genetic damage is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of fallout, no 
matter how small. The fallout from 
the tests that have been completed 
so far will reach its peak between 
1962 and 1965. 


How conservative these figures 
are is apparent in the light of state- 
ments issued in Paris recently by 
five world famous physicists who 
had concluded special studies and 
experiments in radiation. The group 
included two Nobel Prize winners, 
the noted Japanese physicist H. 
Yukawa and the American Linus 
Pauling. They announced their be- 
lief that more than one million per- 
sons will eventually die of leukemia 
and 1,250,000 abnormal children 
will be born as a result of radioactive 
fallout from atomic bombs already 
exploded. According to the physi- 
cists, their calculations indicate that 
already about 140,000 abnormal 
births have been provoked by ex- 
perimental atom blasts. They de- 
clared that elementary calculations 
show that fallout from each super 
bomb provoked the birth of 15,000 
abnormal children. They denounced 
the idea that there was a “threshold” 
of radiation below which fallout 
would cause no damage, and detail- 
ed experiments which contradicted 
this popular theory. (The U. S. AEC 
for years has talked about a “thresh- 
old” of danger that was being avoid- 
ed.) The scientists now declare 
there is no such threshold; that all 
radiation does damage to some life 
somewhere. 


These most recent pronounce- 
ments of some of the world’s lead- 
ing physicists are denounced as ex- 
treme by spokesmen for the AEC 
or scientists who are technical ad- 
visors to the AEC or associated 
with the missile and weapons indus- 
tries. The latter however, though 
quoted widely, do not rate profes- 
sionally with the eminent physicists 
and geneticists whose voices are 
often heard in protest. Moreover, 
during the past ten years the Atomic 
Energy Commission has repeatedly 
been compelled to accept new and 
more limited standards of safety on 
radiation because of new scientific 
findings — negating numerous prev- 
iously issued reassurances on _ its 
radiation measurements. With steady 
and disturbing regularity the “alarm- 
ists” have proved to be right on 
the extremely dangerous nature of 
atomic warfare and radiation. And 
as long as American policy is decep- 
tive and vacillating, Soviet propa- 
ganda benefits. 


(continued) 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


U. S. FAILURE TO GRASP the meaning of the Cuban revolution 
was revealed when high Cuban officials returned from visiting small 
European and North African countries with the announcement that $100 
million in loans had been granted to Cuba by friendly European and North 
African countries, despite efforts of the U. S. to prevent them! Even France 
and West Germany joined in making the loans. The officials said the cred- 
its would be used to buy agricultural implements and industrial machinery 
and to drain the extensive Zapata swamps of Cuba for rice production. 
(N. Y. Times, Dec. 4.) 


WHAT'S BEHIND THE ANTI-AMERICANISM IN CUBA? 
Juan de Onis, noted authority on Latin American affairs, reported on Nov. 
28 that the frustration and fears of all Latin Americans became inflamed 
during the post Korean war period when the price of coffee, tin and other 
Latin American products fell drastically low and the U. S. refused to join 
in any Inter-American price stabilization plan. At that time, the U. S. was 
sending billions in aid and technical assistance to Europe and Asia. Mr. de 
Onis tells of two Inter-American economic conferences that were called, 
one in Caracas in ’55, another in Buenos Aires in ’57. To the latter and 
most critical conference, the U. S. sent a delegation headed by Secretary 
of the Treasury George Humphrey and Robert Anderson of the State De- 
partment. The U. S. spokesmen turned aside all arguments of the Latin 
American delegates for the creation of an Inter-American Development 
Bank and for U. S. participation in commodity price stabilization proced- 
ures. (There were charges — unanswered — that Eisenhower’s multimil- 
lionaire golf partner Humphrey and Mr. Anderson were hand-in-glove with 
the U. S. sugar and coffee brokers, who profit by price manipulations, and 
the United Fruit investment interests.) Even before the Conference was 
over, Messers Humphrey and Anderson departed, pleading pressing com- 
mitments in Washington. Shortly after this, Mr. Nixon went on that un- 
happy journey to Latin America where angry mobs jostled him in several 
capitals. Upon Nixon’s return, U. S. interest in Latin America increased and 
Washington at last gave support to the creation of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank — but this came too late to save Cuba. 


A. Hart Phillips, distinguished correspondent in Havana, writes that the anti-Americanism 
of the Castro regime further stems from the wide U. S. support given the Batista dictatorship 
until the very last days before the Castro victory. With the U. S$. Embassy and the U. S. military 
mission all buddies of Batista, with the American sugar and fruit corporations also supporting 
Batista to the very last, there should be no surprise over Castro’s antagonism toward the U. S., 
nor should we wonder at his aim to destroy U. S. controls over Cuba and demolish U. S. influ- 
ence in all Latin America. Mr. Phillips points out further that Castro has also become a symbol of 
the liberation of Latin Americans from right-wing dictatorships, such as remain in the Domin- 
ican Republic, Paraguay and Nicaragua. And ail these dictators still receive abundant support 
from powerful American interests. (Despite these inevitable elements of conflict with the U. $ 
Castro’s attitude, upon first taking power, was friendly to the U. S. — rather in the spirit of let- 
bygones-be-bygones. Only after virulent American attacks on his economic program, which hurt 
American investment interests, did he retaliate with sharply anti-American pronouncements.) 


ALL OF THESE OBSERVERS in Latin America — for the Unit- 
ed Press, the N. Y. Times, Washington Post, Christian Science Monitor — 
agree that even today there are few in Cuba who believe that Castro is a 
Communist, although they all warn that Communist influence in the Castro 
Government is great. Just how great it becomes will depend upon the U. S. 
The need for understanding and constructive action is pressing. 


THE BISHOPS CRACK THE WHIP 


HEN Sen. Kennedy began his campaign for the Democratic nomi- 

nation, he faced the problem of his dual obligations — to Rome and 
to the American Constitution. He forthrightly stated that his commitment 
to the Constitution would come first in all civil affairs; furthermore, he did 
not see how this could ever conflict with his spiritual obligations to Rome. 
A brave stand within a church that openly teaches, and in nearly all of its 
domain enforces the dogma, that the authority of the church must be above 
all things, including the state. 


Some hailed the Senator as a courageous liberal leader in the Amer- 
ican Roman Church. Then a congress of historians and scholars dramatic- 
ally unfolded the picture of an overcrowded world in which there could be 
no peace or stability without population control on the largest possible 
scale, action requiring state initiative in all quarters — a thesis which almost 
no one has yet challenged except for political or sectarian reasons. Sen. 
Kennedy tried to meet the issue in a rational way, befitting his dual loyal- 
ties. But the U. S. Bishops — and the Pope — seized upon the population 
issue to stop all this nonsense about Catholics trifling with the dogma of 
the church’s supremacy in all things by sternly rejecting birth control. 


In the coming decade, overcrowding and hunger, with the political 
and social tensions so created, will be the world’s most distressing problem. 
Unless Rome alters its dogma, or leading Catholics break with Roman 
authority on this issue, a religious cold war will replace a slowly dimin- 
ishing Marxist-capitalist cold war. 

(More on this subject in our next issue.) 


Mater Fb tet 





